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Book Review Number 


) bea 
ioniygy THE AMERICAN ROAD TO CULTURE—A Social 
usin! Interpretation of Education in the United States. By 
th lym Georce S. Counts. New York, The John Day Com- 
pany, 1930. $2.50. 
sub-title of this book accurately describes its pur- 
pose. To the task thus defined the author, one of the 
younger members of the Teachers College group of edu- 
cators, has brought a well-furnished mind. His method 
is deliberately novel. He has not essayed the usual 
“acount of the thought and the writings of educational 
OVM theorists,” but has attempted to “abstract from the actual 
Si practice of education the principles to which it gives ex- 
pression.” He observes that again and again “the evolu- 
tion of American educational institutions has proceeded 
ith but little regard for the pronouncements of leading 
educators,” who often seem to have “totally misread the 
spirit of the age and have found themselves overwhelmed 
and borne along on the stream of events by social forces 
which they neither sensed nor understood.” Educational 
Mm leaders, he finds, “have been effective only as they have 
a organized and given expression to the articulate will of 

» the populace.” 

Dr. Counts enumerates ten principles as characterizing 
American education : 


_l. Faith in education. We believe in the “potentiali- 
im tts of the individual.” The school is regarded as the great 
zer, 

im 2. Governmental responsibility. We have a secular- 
me zed program of education, largely because of the preva- 
nce of sectarian controversy. Nevertheless, the Chris- 
os ethic “tends to permeate” our whole educational 

3. Local initiative—a principle from which both good 
nd bad results flow. It emphasizes popular control, 
making for democracy, but lessens the influence of the 
tellectual classes. “Probably in no country in the world 
uo the masses of the people believe in the theory of bio- 
@p’eical evolution, but in America those masses sit in judg- 
aienent on educational policy. Thus a price must be paid 
a the democratization of the control of education.” 

4. Individual success. Education is a “ladder”; the 
mividual tends to “regard his own interest as opposed 


In O that of his fellows.” 
rave 44° Democratic tradition. We have one system for all, 
ro of filgmt ‘least in theory. Conflicting with the theory are the 


pat provision for the Negroes in some states, and the 
~ofate provision in private schools for the children of 
ne Wealthy. 


6 National solidarity. Patriotism is a prevalent cult. 


It is believed that the whole people must be welded to- 
gether through a basic common education. 

7. Social conformity. This cuts across and partly off- 
sets our individualism. Education is regarded as a 
“matter of imposition.” The theory that spontaneous 
interests of the learner should guide the educational proc- 
ess has gained but little vogue. In fact, Dr. Counts him- 
self says: “Those who advocate the unqualified recognition 
of the interests of the learner have failed to show that 
they are not really defending a species of social anarchy” 
—a rather striking statement for a Teachers College man. 

8. Mechanical efficiency. This results in “glorification 
of the tangible symbols of education” and hampers the 
“reformulation of educational theory which the coming 
of industrialism has made imperative.” 

9. Practical utility. The crux of the matter here is 
the lack of provision for “adjustment to a changing civi- 
lization.” Educators are being driven today to the 
“formulation of a new theory of learning.” 

10. Philosophic uncertainty. Americans are afraid of 
indoctrination and contemptuous of “Utopian” schemes. 
In order to protect the schools from “politics” education 
is kept remote from the play of social forces. We are 
therefore in danger of “surrendering the field to the forces 
of social and political reaction.” F. E. J. 


MAHATMA GANDHI—HIS OWN STORY. Edited 
by C. F. Anprews. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1930. $2.50. 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S IDEAS. By C. F. Anprews. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1930. $3.00. 
Mahatma Gandhi—His Own Story, is the story of the 

Mahatma’s life up to about 1921. He considers that his 

life since then has been so public that there was no neces- 

sity for his writing more. Mr. Andrews’ book gives the 
supplementary material. Knowing the vivid spiritual 
quality of Gandhi’s life as it is revealed in his leadership 
in the struggle for the political and economic freedom of 

India, it is startling to learn how much he had to over- 

come. He has gained his spiritual ascendancy through 

the deliberate renunciation of physical appetites. He is 
convinced that there is no other God than truth and that 
the only realization of truth is Ahimsa (non-violence). 

Even though he should fail in telling his story to proclaim 

this truth, he believes “it is the vehicle, not the principle, 

that is at fault.” 

“To see,” he writes, “the universal and all-pervading 
spirit of truth face to face one must be able to love the 
meanest of creation as oneself. And a man who aspires 
after that cannot afford to keep out of any field of life. 
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’ That is why my devotion to truth has drawn me into the 
field of politics; andgl can say without the slightest hesi- 
tation and yet in all humility, that those who say that re- 
ligion has nothing to do with politics do not know what 
religion means. The path of self-purification is 
hard and steep. To attain to perfect purity a man has to 
rise above the opposing currents of love and hatred, at- 
tachment and repulsion, and to become absolutely passion- 
free in thought, speech and action. I know that I have 
not in me as yet that triple purity in spite of constant 
ceaseless striving for it. I know that I have still 
before me a difficult path to traverse. I must reduce 
myself to zero. So long as a man does not of his own 
free will put himself last among his fellow creatures, there 
is no salvation for him. Ahimsa is the farthest limit of 
humility.” 

Mr. Andrews, in Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, says that in 
India every great moral and spiritual leader, at some time, 
founds an Ashram (a place for religious retreat) for the 
sake of giving expression to his own creative ideas. 
Mahatma Gandhi has embodied his ideas in the retreat 
which he founded near Ahmedabad. Gandhi believes that 
no work which man undertakes, however great, can really 
prosper without a distinct religious backing. He says that 
“religion is not really what is grasped by the brain, but a 
heart grasp.” He believes implicitly in certain tenets 
which are laid down in the Hindu scriptures and has 
sought the association of those who thought with him in 
founding his institution. 

Those who live in his Ashram are, therefore, asked to 
take upon themselves the following vows: (a) the vow 
of truth, involving, in its defense, any degree of suffering ; 
(b) the doctrine of Ahimsa, which means non-killing, but 
in its spirit goes much further—leaving no room for en- 
mity; (c) the vow of celibacy; (d) the vow of the con- 
trol of the palate, which demands willingness to forego 
stimulating, heating, and exciting condiments. Without 
this he believes one would-not be able to control the “ani- 
mal passions”; (e) the vow of non-thieving—if anything 
is taken that is not needed for immediate personal use 
and kept, Gandhi considers it to be taken from somebody 
else; (f) the vow of Swadeshi, which means to pledge 
oneself to the support of one’s village merchants, etc. ; 
(g) the vow of fearlessness, which refers especially to 
fearlessness in expressing one’s opinions in public: 
Gandhi says his country is “seized with a paralyzing fear,” 
in this matter, and is only free within its own homes; (h) 
the vow regarding “untouchables,” which requires that 
those associated with him should not recognize such a 
division of caste; (i) education through the vernacular : 
Gandhi believes that accepting higher life through the 
medium of a foreign tongue creates a breach between her 
own people for which India will have to pay dearly; (j) 
the vow of Khaddar, which means to spin with one’s own 
hands and to wear only home spun garments; (k) the 
religious use of politics; every child in the Ashram is 
taught to understand the political institution of his coun- 
try along with his religious training. 

The author gathers from Gandhi’s writings since the 
beginning of his experiment, that he has, in certain cir- 
cumstances, modified the requirement of celibacy in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the majority of the residents 
of the Ashram. Further illustrations of the Mahatma’s 
beliefs are presented from his writings and addresses. 

Cc. M. E. 


MUST ENGLAND LOSE INDIA? By Artnur 
Osporn. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. $2.75. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Osborn served in India for a num- 


ber of years. He explains that this book was already on 
the press when the Simon Commission began its investi. 
gation. He withdrew it because he was unwilling to } 
responsible for anything that might irritate either sid 
during that time. He believes that a “superiority-com 
plex” acquired very largely through the public schools jg 
responsible for much of the difficulty that has arisen be 
tween the British in India and the natives. He writes 
rather extendedly of this British background in an effort 
to account for the behavior of the British and discusses 
Indian attitudes with equal fairness. His wide experience 
in India and his evident honesty give a convincing quality 


to his writing. 
Mr. Osborn calls his book “a criticism, a confession and Se 
an appeal.” His motive was to point out the reasons for 
the growing difficulties which the government encounters Th 
in India and to suggest certain changes which he believes @ ¥™ 
would largely reduce the hostility now existing. He looks § ™ 
forward to the time when the “United States of India wil 
dwell content within the orbit of the British Common j§ “&S) 
wealth.” schole 
° M. the m 
INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF RAW MATERI ff in Ar 
ALS. By BENJAMIN Bruce WALLACE and Lyvyy  stituti 
Ramsay EDMINSTER. Washington, D. C., Brookings lackec 
Institution, 1930. $3.50. for C 
The Institute of Economics, under whose auspices this Th 
volume was prepared, explains that the particular phas ff produ 
of commercial policy here treated has been chosen for lM able 
discussion because of its prominence in public interest and needs 
also because there seems to be more possibility of inter the m 


national agreement on this question than on most of the 
issues in this field. 
The cases selected for special study are Chilean comm 
trol of sodium nitrate, the Japanese camphor monopolj 
the Franco-German potash combine, Brazilian valoriz 
tion and control of coffee, British export restrictions 0 
rubber and Canadian embargoes on pulpwood. Further 
chapters are devoted to the general effects of such com 
trol, the impossibility of securing relief through the actiaa 
of a single country and the international approach to tht 
question. In most of these cases the restrictions resulttl 
in increased prices, at least until competition from syt 
thetic products or from other sources of supply becatt 
an important factor. Such competition has, howevt 
“mitigated, but has not eliminated, the effects of control 
and “has merely led to redoubled efforts to make tht 
policy effective.” More serious, perhaps, is the fact th 
such “controls have been an increasingly important sow 
of international friction.” While it is always difficult 
determine just when control becomes inequitable cot 
suming countries will continue to try to secure what sect 
to them equitable treatment. Such a country may & 
diplomatic pressure or threats of force or it may tty 
create “permanent international machinery” to handle i 
problem. National attempts to solve it have been unis 
cessful, but the authors believe that there is much mom 
hope of securing international action. 
The problem of international control of raw matefi 
has been studied at various times since the war and 
agreements have been made. The authors consider thi 
while these agreements represent a “distinct step ™ 
ward,” very little has yet been accomplished. The 
thing needed is “international agreement on basi¢ pf 
ciples,” which, the authors suggest, might be formuld 
by “an international conference on government contrdl 
access to raw materials.” The next step, then, wold! 
the “establishment of international machinery fof 
terpreting the principles agreed upon and thus gradi 
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Oh saborating a body of ‘fair practices.’” The authors do 
esti Mant believe that the several countries could be forced to 
oq e such a code of principles. They think, rather, 
sid oe opinion might be developed to the point where 
Com MH the nations would accept rules of conduct and adequate 
Is is H machinery for settling “honest differences.” Mere assent 
1 be Yio such principles and machinery by a large number of 
rites Mnations would be “ample evidence of a common desire to 
ffort avoid war or unnecessary friction.” LMC. 
USSES 
ientt THE JUST PRICE — An Outline of the Medieval 
tality Doctrine and an Examination of its Possible Equivalent 
Today. Edited by V. A. Demant. London, Eng., 
nand H Student Christian Movement Press, 1930. 
s fe This admirable little volume could hardly have been 
mien written in the United States and for that reason is the 
rs more significant for American readers. It is a group of 
ooks essays by different writers, mostly Church of England 
_- clergymen but including an eminent Roman Catholic 
miei scholar, which embody an historical treatment of one of 
-E. Bthe most important developments in Christian ethics. We 
ERI- @ in America have given little attention to that historic in- 
Lynx stitution known as the Just Price and therefore have 
dkings MH lacked a powerful weapon in our effort to gain authority 
for Christian teaching in the economic field. 
°s this} The Just Price represented an effort “to give to both 
phast # producer and consumer their dues; to take into reason- 
on fot able consideration the force of special desires and common 
st and Hi needs; to bring an ethical judgment to bear, anticipating 


the market price and correcting it by weighting for eco- 
nomically weak but ethically strong factors.” Prices were 
‘xed by municipal authorities, but also by craft gilds, 
n COlmmm@mich enforced them on their members. Recourse was 
sometimes had to the “courts spiritual,” and the pulpit and 
Loria the confessional were instrumental in enforcement of the 
Ons OH prices fixed. 

‘urthil One of the writers cites this interesting admonition from 
sh COMME Baxter’s Christian Directory: “Have a special regard to 
; acti the Laws of the country where you live: both as to your 
to tHE Trade itself, and as to the price of what you sell or buy. 
esulttlll For the Law is made for the publick benefit, which is to 
m SYM be preferred before any private man’s. And when the 
becattl Law doth directly or indirectly [presumably through gilds, 
owevei i companies, etc.] set rates upon labours or commodities, 
ont ordinarily they must be observed; or else you will com- 
ake tHE mit two sins at once, Injury and Disobedience. Also have 


~ a oad respect to the common estimate and to the Market 
ce, 
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The disappearance of the Just Price is due to the fact 
that “whereas in a simpler state of industrial life the 
church had been able to assess directly the conditions 


if which governed the application of justice in secular life 
“dle and to legislate directly about those conditions, she found 
, uns t, with the growing complexity of the life of secular 
ch mon ess: the conditions which determined the application 
Of strict justice became more elusive and obscure.” 

vaterilfm With reference to the much discussed question of the 
7 relation of Protestantism to capitalism, one of the Angli- 
Jer ttaity M" writers says: “It is sometimes alleged that modern 
tep {te industrialism is a creation or, at the very least, a by- 
rhe figs PPOduct of the sixteenth-century Reform. ‘There is a 
sic pig iN amount of truth in the allegation. . . . But 
rmuldim" !S well to remember that it was exactly in those coun- 
ontrol Games that escaped the contagion of the Reform, Italy and 
would Pan, that commerce had its earliest extensive develop- 

for Me tt, and in the case of Spain, at any rate, its most 


Morally questionable one. Already the new movement 
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had grown out of hand. The Christian ethical tradition 
was already powerless before it. . . . 

77 Luther himself, and most of the German re- 
formers who followed him, never contemplated an ex- 
pansion of industry beyond the limits of agriculture and 
the handicrafts. They had all the medieval hatred of 
usury and of the luxury to which it ministered. Their 
ideal was the almost primitive simplicity of the life of the 
industrious Saxon peasant or burgher to which alone they 
were accustomed. Far from its being a fact that Luther- 
anism had any part in the later industrializing of Europe, 
Lutheran Germany was, and remained for three cen- 
turies, the most industrially backward of European 
states.” 


The Calvinist tradition, however, has borne different 
economic fruit. “In all the Calvinist countries—Holland, 
England and its American colonies, Geneva and Protestant 
France — commerce and industry were developed on a 
scale of magnitude and intensity surpassing anything that 
either Venice or Spain at the height of their power had 
known. And their development had a peculiar character 
of its own. It was not the chance achievement of a 
group of lucky adventurers, but the result of a highly 
organized business life built up on a foundation of moral 
discipline and self-denial. The service of God which 
Luther had found in the honest and sustained labor of 
agriculturist or craftsman, the Calvinist found equally 
possible in the career of industry and commerce.” 

The creation of a modern equivalent of the Just Price 
is regarded by the writers as a great desideratum: “Be- 
hind the circular disputes about wages, profit, interest and 
credit, the fundamental problem of economic justice must 
be attacked exactly where the historical studies indicate 
it to lie, The Just Price.” F. E. J. 


SOCIAL CONTROL OF THE MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT. By Stantey Powett Davies. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1930. $3.00. 


THE SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE FEEBLE- 
MINDED—A group thesis study. Cleveland, Ohio, 
Western Reserve University Press, 1930. $1.00. 


Dr. Davies, assistant secretary of the New York State 
Charities Aid Association, traces clearly and concisely 
the development of work with the feeble-minded from its 
beginnings early in the nineteenth century to the present. 
He points out first that a distinction must be made between 
“intellectual subnormals” who are “reasonably adequate 
socially” and those who are also “socially incompetent and 
therefore feeble-minded in the strict sense of the word.” 

Many proposals have been made at different times for 
dealing with the feeble-minded. Segregation, at least 
“during the reproductive period,” and sterilization were 
the methods that, at first, seemed most hopeful. For some 
time it was believed that mental deficiency is, in general, 
hereditary, that “it is transmitted in accordance with the 
Mendelian formula” and that the feeble-minded repro- 
duce much more rapidly than normal stocks. There are 
now 22 states which have sterilization laws on their 
statute books but California is the only one in which it 
has been much more than a gesture. Even there the 
number sterilized “is small compared with generally ac- 
cepted estimates of the extent of mental deficiency.” In 
recent years all patients leaving the California state insti- 
tution even for short visits are sterilized first. Studies 
indicate, however, that sterilization of boys is of little use 
since “the feeble-minded male of the class committed to 
the Sonoma State Home, who would ever become a par- 
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ent, is exceptional.” In view of the administrative diffi- 
culties involved in determining who shall be sterilized and 
because of certain still unanswered scientific questions, Dr. 
Davies concludes that “sterilization fails to recommend 
itself in the present state of our knowledge, as a measure 
of social control to be generally applied to the feeble- 
minded, or even to large classes of the feeble-minded,” 
and that “sterilization can in no sense be a substitute for 
segregation, training, and community supervision in the 
mental deficiency program.” 

Segregation was for some time considered to be the 
only means of protecting the public from the feeble- 
minded. But with greater knowledge of the extent of 
feeble-mindedness—or intellectual subnormality—it be- 
came evident that it would be very difficult, and very ex- 
pensive to segregate all the feeble-minded in the country. 
While institutions are needed for the care and training 
of certain types of mental defectives, supervision within 
the community now seems the most practicable way of 
meeting the situation. 

“Defective delinquents,” though only a small propor- 
tion of the total number of defectives, are particularly 
troublesome since they form a very large proportion of 
the recidivists before the courts. A few states now have 
institutions for the special segregation of this type of de- 
fectives. 

Recent studies of the problem of the transmission of 
feeble-mindedness indicate that “the hereditary transmis- 
sion of feeble-mindedness is neither so simple, nor so 
predictable, nor so alarming numerically, as was formerly 
believed.” Opinion concerning the criminality of the 
mentally defective has undergone a similar change. “Cer- 
tain mental defectives are apparently defective in moral 
sense and unteachable in that regard; others have already 
become so well established in ways of crime and delin- 
quency that to teach them differently requires long and 
painstaking effort.” These, Dr. Davies believes, should 
be segregated in special institutions. But many more are 
“inherently ‘good’” though “suggestible and easily led.” 
Some institutions have developed a parole system by which 
defectives who seem to have developed stability and who 
have friends or relatives who can give them proper care and 
supervision are released. If the adjustment to community 
life proves unsuccessful, they can be returned to the 
institution at any time. In some states “colonies” have 
been developed in which small groups of defectives work 
on farms or, in the case of women, in households in the 
vicinity. 

The degree of success obtained with institution cases 
showed, according to Dr. Davies, that much could, and 
should, be done for a major proportion of the subnormal 
individuals within the community. Special classes, some 
of them trade classes, have been established in certain 
states. Studies of the after-school careers of the gradu- 
ates of these classes show that “the large majority of 
special class graduates are able to take their places in com- 
munity life as ordinary, decent, working citizens.” 

But the program for the care of the mentally deficient 
is not complete unless definitely organized community 
supervision is provided. No state has as yet developed 
a really adequate system, though several have made 
beginnings which might be developed into satisfactory 
programs. Such community supervision should include 
cooperation with the schools, courts, organized social 
agencies, etc. 


- in their social relationships. It is evident here again that 
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The Social Adjustment of the Feeble-Minded is acy 
study of mental defectives in Cleveland, Ohio. Nineteg 
graduate students of child welfare and family case wé 
studied certain cases assigned. The present volume 
cords the results of these studies. The Cleveland Meni 
Hygiene Committee obtained a total of 898 names of 
clients of welfare agencies and occupants of state instity. 
tions. It was found that seven-eighths of the cases were 
white and one-eighth Negro. A large majority wer 
of foreign-born parentage. The results of the study shoy 
that most of these subnormal individuals are maladjusted 


this maladjustment is not due to mental deficiency alone 
but that “emotional factors, training and environmental 
conditions” are of greater importance than the intellectud 
level of the individual, except for the very low-grak 
cases. The study shows further that the various socid 
agencies have usually attempted to treat some one ind 
vidual in a family without making “a comprehensive plan 
of social treatment” which recognizes the intellectud 
limitations of the family group. Furthermore, it shows 
that adequate knowledge of the effects of institution 
training has not yet been attained and that supervision of 
patients on parole has been sadly lacking. The Socid 
Adjustment of the Feeble-Minded makes still more ev 
dent the need for the community supervision which Dr, 
Davies urges. LMC 


TEN THOUSAND SMALL LOANS. By Louis \. 
Rosinson and Maupe E. Stearns. New York, Ruy 
sell Sage Foundation, 1930. $2.00. 


This book is one of a series being published by th 
Russell Sage Foundation to present the results of a gé 
eral survey of small loans. A thorough statistical analysg 
is made of borrowers in 109 cities located in 17 state 


The small loan business is notorious for its exploitatioff ments 
of the poor through usury and other devices. The stu prices 
discloses a practice which should be subject to rigid socidii gold, 
control. Since 1911 considerable progress has been mati tepar: 
through the passage of uniform small loan laws in variowji war ¢ 
states. There is great need, however, of extending thes merea 
laws to other states, and the social worker and the ministeg™ of pr 
will find this book useful. BY.L Hi 
ve y 
EDUCATING FOR PEACE. By Euizasera Sit Jc 
LosiNGIER and Jonn Leste Lopinerer. Boston, Pi i 
grim Press, 1930. $2.00. Prital 
Mr. and Mrs. Lobingier, who are well-known in tl an 
field of religious education, believe that the problem the w 
world peace should be regarded as primarily educatiomyy d ( 
and that such education should begin with children. i Youn 
this volume they make suggestions for work through OE to the 
home, the school and the church. They believe that settle 
attitude, practice and viewpoint of the home” are of gre “Uy 
importance for—or against—peace education since all ti divide 
efforts of the school and church to instill peace ideals mi uy, 
be “counteracted by the table-talk of parents.” They sig 


gest many methods that have been found practical ® 
homes, churches and schools. An important section of 
book contains lists of peace plays and pageants, ¢ollectio® 
of stories which tend to promote world friendship and 

of books on various aspects of the peace question for pf 
sons of all ages. 
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